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Sten and slanners. 


ON DUELLING. 
—_— 
TO THE EDITOR, 

Str,—I intended sending you, according to pro- 
aise, some critieal remarks on a celebrated living 
author, but shall forego that intention for the pre- 
sent; and as you seem to invite discussion on the 
subject of duelling, I beg leave to offer ny opinions 
thereon; but will not require the remuneration you 
propose (being neither prize writer nor fighter)should 
I be deemed to have fulfilled most satisfactorily 
your high behests. But on this point, you will pro- 
bably say, before you conclude my epistle, I might 
as well have held my peace, 

The Duel is almost the only distinct practical 
memento of the feudal or chivalrous age now re- 
mainiag, and is even sanctioned by law in some ex- 
treme cases. And although something of the wild 
and ridiculous is now generally associated with the 
idea of knights errant and cavaliers, who were the 
duellists of yore, it only requires a fair consideration 
of the times in which they lived, to see that their 
character deserves to be held in more respectful 
estimation ; times, in which the insufficiency of the 
laws for the protection of life and property threw 
the weak and timid on the good offices of some 
public-spirited champion, as their only defence 
against the aggressions of a tyrannical neighbour : 
and notwithstanding acts of oppression were occa- 
sionally committed by some of the ancient knights, 
they were entirely overbalanced by the good deeds 
recorded of the order generally, whose principle was 
to succour the distressed, and whose only rewards 
were the smile of approving beauty and the con- 
sciousness of having performed what was deemed 
an imperative obligation. 

Thus, it will be seen that duelling, in its early 
stages, was not bad in principle, and that its opera- 
tion was of frequent and considerable advantage to 
the community; but it cannot be denied, that the 
consequences of the duel in modern times are often 
deplorable in the extreme ; as, for instance, when a 
family is deprived of its natural protector, or of 
some member endeared to it by his many amiable 
qualities; which result is unattended with benefit 
either to.the victor or the public, and where the 











cause of quarrel is frequently the unsubstantial 
point of honour or difference of opinion on some 
trifling subject, an instance of which just occurs to 
me.—A traveller, describing to a company the many 
wonders he had witnessed, stated, amongst others, 
that he had seen anchovies growing in a field in 
Egypt. They stared at him, and one at another; 
but one of them was not content with this silent 
indication of opinion; he expressed bis disbelief in 
rather unequivocal terms: at which, the angry tra- 
veller reiterated protestations of the truth of his 
assertion, adding some menaces and observations 
offensive to the sceptic. A hostile rencontre followed, 
when chance gave the traveller the privilege of firing 
first, which he had no sooner done, and before his 
adversary could return the compliment, than he 
dropped his pistol, and clapping his hand to his 
forehead, exclaimed, “I protest to God, "twas capers 
I meant ;” which explanation, together with a suit- 
able apology for his mistake, terminated the affair. 

When a hostile meeting takes place from so 
trivial a cause as this, or even when the cause of 
quarrel is more reasonable, and has a faial or san- 
guinary issue, it is much to be lamented in such 
particular instance; and we could wish that the cus- 
tom were altogether extinguished, if it cannot be 
shown that its general effects on society are beneficial 
to a degree that renders its occasional evils compara- 
tively unimportant; to endeavour to prove which 
is my present intention. 

In the first place, it puts the weak on a level with 
the strong; and freedom of discourse is not impeded, 
nor the usages of society violated with impunity, 
by a bully, confident in his physical powers, whose 
logical acquirements may extend no farther than the 
argumentum ad hominem, but who may, neverthe- 
less, be disposed to overbear all rational conversa- 
tion or opinions that did not chime in with his own. 
Contentious and quarrelsome spirits are checked in 
their turbulence by the conviction, that, for any 
serious offences against the rules of good breeding, 
such as flat contradictions or unbecoming personali- 
ties, they are amenable to the laws of honour. But 
the stern moralist objects to all this,—that the laws 
of the land afford redress for any trespasses that 
one man can commit to the injury of another; and 
that, therefore, the appeal to arms is, not only .un- 
necessary, but criminal, To which I answer, ad. 
mitting the deduction to be correct,—that there are 





numberless moral evils and ways of offending, to the 
correction and redress of which the law is inade- 
quate; that, though it shields cur persons and pro- 
perties from injury, there are grievances occurring 
every day. which have never entered into its contem- 
plation, which are so well understood, and so gene- 
rally experienced, that it is unnecessary to recapi- 
tulate them.—Secondly, the readiness with which 
satisfaction can be obtained by a duel diminishes 
the number of those minor evils, aud prevents the 
duration of malicious feelings, occasioned by real 
or supposed injuries, which in some countries are 
avenged by poison or the stiletto. The libertine, 
who acknowledges no laws, divine or human, bows 
with submission before the tribunal of honour. The 
betrayer of female innocence is often stopped in his 
career by the dread of personal responsibility for his 
transgressions. And, in fine, society derives so many 
material advantages from the fear of duelling, that 
the existence of the custom is, in my opinion, by no 
means to be deplored.—I am, &c. 
20th April, 1822 
ee 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—In perusing your very interesting publica. 
tion, I met with your invitation to a discussion on 
the subject of Duelling ; in consequence of which, 
I have sent you the following, which I leave you to 
dispose of, as you may think it deserves.—I am, &c, 

W.w, 





ON DUELLING. 
Quam multa injusta ae prava fiunt moribus !? 
TERENCE. 


True honour, constituted by the union of integrity 
and greatness of mind, must ever have a beneficial ten- 
dency on him in whom it resides. Man, formed as a 
social being, and destined to draw his principal comforts 
from that stock, to which he, in common with the rest, 
contributes, needs some strong principle which will keep 
his self-love within proper bounds, and regulate those 
nice movements of his nature on which the strength and 
happiness of the whole depend. One of these principles 
is termed honour ; which, although not the most exten« 
sive in its operation, is calculated to have this effect to a 
considerable degree; inasmuch as it lays the foundation 
for many estimable qualities, is friendly to the growth 
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of virtue, and puts a restraint on those passions which 
it deems incompatible with the good of society. 

“ Honour’s a sacred tie; the law of kings; 

The noble mind’s distinguishing perfection; 

That aids and strengthens Virtue where it meets her, 

And imitates her actions where she is not.” 

Addison's Cato. 

Care must be taken not to confound this with false 

honour, a species for which it is too frequently mis- 
taken. In this, pride supplies the place of magnani- 
mity ; and instead of being mild, generous, and conci- 
liating, it is suspicious and irritable. It is by not 
observing this difference, that many have supposed the 
redress of injuries by duelling to form a part of true 
honour ; but this is not the case. Originated in the bar- 
barism of our ancestors, it is through this false notion 
that it has since been kept in existence, by designating 
with the specious name of honourable satisfaction, an act 
which in the present enlightened state of society would 
otherwise have met with just reprobation. Thus, before 
it can be proved that the one is inseparably connected 
with the other, it must be shown how integrity, which 
will not act unjustly, can form a part and be united with 
an act so opposed to the ends of justice as duelling. 

But whether duelling does or does not form a part of 
true honour, it by no means proves that it is either jus- 
tifiable or expedient. Most injuries of a serious nature 
come under the cognizance of the law of the land. But 
admitting there are some of an aggravated kind which 
do not come under the lash of the law; and however 
desirable it may be to the reputation and peace of mind 
of the injured, that satisfaction for such injury be 
obtained, a little reflection must show that this desi- 
deratum is not furnished by duelling.—The objects 
which the duellist has in view, by seeking redress from 
such a procedure, may be reduced to these two,—either 
a vindication of his character in the eyes of the world, 
or, an act of revenge on the person of the aggressor. 
If he is actuated by the former, the attempt must fail; 
it may show to those around him, that the aspersion or 
injury rouses his indignation ; but this alone will neither 
invalidate the former, nor prove the injustice of the latter. 
Suppose, as a case in point, one individual maligns the 
character of another, and a duel is the consequence ; 
it proclaims to the world; that the one is desirous of 
vindicating his honour, even at the hazard of his life; 
but this they cannot admit as conclusive of his inno- 
cence, when they see the other equally ready to forfeit 
his, in support of the charges he has preferred.—That 
a duel is resorted to as an act of revenge, is a mo- 
tive which its advocates would probably disclaim ; al- 
though, could we read the heart, this would be discovered, 
in most cases, its secret purpose. But how diametrically 
opposed is such a spirit to every good and noble principle 
in human nature! How contrary to the mild and for- 
giving temper which the gospel of Jesus Christ uniformly 
breathes! One of the most necessary lessons to be 
learnt by those who would escape many of the ills of 
life, is forbearance. But to this virtue, the slave of 
false honour is an utter stranger. ‘* As bodies that 
have received a fine polish are easily hurt,” so are men 
of this excess of refinement ; and to such a height may 
this fashionable prejudice be carried, that a harmless 

pleasantry, the slightest cor $ nay, even a smile 
or a whisper, is considered as a sufficient insult to de- 
mand a humiliating apology; which, if not given, will 
jeave so dark a stain on their immaculate character, as 
can only be removed by the blood of the offender. It 
may be said that this is falsely drawn; but let the 
sources of honourable differences be examined, and it 
will be seen that most of them originate in trifles light 
as air, which, from their insignificance, a man of sense 
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ciety.” ‘* That the dread o 


of mannerly and well-accomplished gentlemen in Europe, 
who w have turned out very insolent and po | in- 
supportable coxcombs, without so salutary a curb to 
keep under restraint their natural petulance.”—To give 
this assertion its full weight, it might be desirable to 
know how large a proportion of persons are influenced 
by this dread, so as to ascertain 
not worse than the disease. If this dread has such a 
restoring influence on the minds of men, how comes it, 
that, in the highly polished country of France, during 
the reign of Louis XIII. the rage for duelling was 
carried to such a height, that, when acquaintances 
met, the usual ing 
the day ?” but, ** Who fought Far nen re 

Until it can be proved that duelling is a positive be- 
nefit to society, it should not be countenanced; and it will 
be no small difficulty to show how an act, DECIDEDLY 
BAD, can be justified on the grounds of its producing 
an uncertain and partial good. 


—s>>_-( Es) ><a 


THE YOUTHFUL DAYS OF MR. MATHEWS. 
(From the London Magazine. ) 


The general estimation in which this extraordinary 
exciter of pleasant feelings is held in Bristol, together 
with the hope that we shall have ‘‘ the ocular proof” 
of the accuracy of the subjoined extract, induces us to 
insert it, from an excellent periodical work; and the 
more so, from our own intimate knowledge of the prin- 
cipal characters and of the drawing, ad vivendum, given 
them by Mr. Mathews.—-Bristol Paper. 


The entertainment which he has this year brought 











should disdain tp notice, and which a little mildness 


forward is entitled “The Youthful Days of Mr, 


and condescension might easily repair. But admitting 
an offence to be of an aggravated nature, in what manner 
duelling can afford the injured just satisfaction, is a ques- 
tion which cannot be answered by any effort of common 
sense. Itmay be said that this must be left to the parties 
concerned to determine ; and that they are the best judges 
of what will be a sufficient satisfaction. But a slight know- 
ledge of the human heart will falsify such a supposition : 
for when a man is left to decide on his own case, in a mat- 
ter where his pride and self-love are concerned, it cannot 
be imagined that the result will be either charitable or 
just, and the same reasoning which would thus justify 
duelling, would in a many cases justify assassination. 
Nor doesit, in any degree, affect the question, whether this 
mode of obtaining redress be the mere decree of the 
aggrieved party ; or whether it be the law of a whole 
body, and left for the individual to apply it to his own 
case, and carry it into effect. It has yet to be shown, 
how just satisfaction is to be obtained in a case where it 
is presumed. but one of the parties is the aggressor,* by 
‘an act which leaves it a matter of uncertainty on whom 





























* To say that the injury is not confined to one, 
but is mutual, does away with the justice of seeking 
‘ satisfac- 
tion, in such a case, is mere nonsense, without it be 
under the belief that Providence will interfere, in 
order to vindicate him that is in the right, as in 
the Wager of Battle; a supposition that will not suit 
the enlightened state of the public mind in the 19th 
century. In short, it is impossible to justify this prac- 
tice on any rational principle. A villain robs you on 
the highway ; and, in order to escape detection, commits 
is motive in taking away life is immediately 
discovered ; and it may be said, in extenuation of his 
crime, that he was urged to do so by hunger, a starving 
ressing necessity: but, when a 





man, for some slight injury, meditates the death of a fel- 
low creature, sits in judgment on his own case, when 
on by his passions (call it honour, or what you 
, it 

cannot but be said, that the criminality of such a deed is 
only ba year by its folly. The principal reason brought 
forward by those who advocate this ‘‘ fashionable in- 
is, in ‘¢ gery. considerable benefit to so- 

being called to a personal 

account,” as one of these writers observes, ‘* keeps abun- 
dance of people in awe; and there are many thousands 


whether the remedy be 


inquiry was not ‘* What is the news of 


Mathews,”—and to us, who take a peculiar delight 
in auto-biography, the subject now produced is one 
of the most promising and fruitful kind. Some one 
has remarked (Dr. Johnson, perhaps) that every man 
may record something ioteresting, if he will write 
from his own observation and experience ;—if thig 
remark will hold good with respect to Mr. Giblett 
the poulterer, and Mr. Wigley the hair-dresser,— 
and Mr. Anybody else, the anything else,—how must 
it flourish with such a person as Mr. Mathews. The 
early life of an actor is the very essence of experi. 
ence.—It hath a strange garb—motley coloured— 
it is made of shreds and patches,—it is a gorgeous 
pantomime, with a bright opening, and a long train 
of cuffs and changes. Mr. Mathews runs it all 
through, even from his boyish days ; he unfolds to 
us the whole mystery of breaking away from home, 
of acting by stealth in nooks and corners, of getting 
up three-pair-of stairs tyrants and garret-Romeos, 
—of going mad, io short, at seventeen, and follow. 
ing the bedlamite muse with that incurable frenz 
against which St. Luke, and not St, Covent Garden, 
has set his face. 

Mathews proceeds to relate the anecdotes, and to 
sketch the characters which he met with during his 
strolling life—and certainly nothing can be given 
with more vivacity, originality, and effect. Familiar 
jests are spiced anew, and relish of a first flavour ; 
and well known men are drawn and grouped with 
the hand of a Hogarth. Cooke, who led a sort of 
fairy life of inebriety, and actually lived in cups, is 
finely painted on a strong back-ground, and shines 
out through a spirit-varnish like one of the genuine 
old masters! Macklin, too, in all the rugged ener. 
gies of age, is well and faithfully given. We never 
heard Mr. Carrao speak, but the portrait looks as if 
it were a likeness, and bears about it that charac- 
teristic mark which answers for its truth. At the 
York theatre Mr. Mathews became acquainted with 
that whimsical, original, charming old man, Tate 
Wilkinson, the manager, and having ‘time and oppor. 
tunity at his command, he took a whole length of 
this singular and delightful personage: it is to our 
taste the most spirited aud pleasant portrait in his 
collection, Tate was old when Mathews became 
acquainted with him; but age seemed only to have 
warmed and ripened the eccentricities and quaint 
virtues of his character ; and it would appear, that, 
like the aloe, he blossomed at the end of a hundred 
years. He had a peculiar manner of cocking up his 
wig, or wiglet, slouching his hat, and wearing the 
collar of his coat back upon bis shoulders, so as to 
leave the nape of his neck, of about the size of a 
plate, open to all lookerson. He was an ardent 
admirer, and a profound judge of good acting ; and 
the moment any performer in his company showed 
genius, Tate procured him an engagement at a Lon- 
don theatre, “for he was too good to stay at York.” 
His conversation, expressed in a slouched manner 
after the fashion of his hat, generally treated of 
about five subjects at once, in the proportion of three 
sympathies to about two antipathies. He let none 
of them drop, but kept them all in play like the jug- 
gler with his balls. He seemed weaving a conversa- 
tion of several different threads, so exactly did he 
take each subject in its turn and work it in.—Mrs. 
Siddons,— Dimond’s dinner,—bis own hatred of rats, 
—Kemble’s Rolla—aod Garrick, nearly made a 
topic for him, and a very charming rondeau did he 
play upon them. Mathews portrays all the tedious 
kindness, and odd peevishness, and motley-coloured 
plaid-pattern’d discourse, and dramatic judgment 
of this Sir Roger de Coverley of actors, to the perfect 
life. He comes forward on the stage, Tate, to the 
very collar of his coat. We could listen to this old 
man till we were as old as he! 

Mathews introduces us to many other characters 
of a more ideal kind, compounded of the whime 
picked from clusters of men. Mr. Augustus Fipley, 
the yonng gentleman who is convinced “ the line of 
beauty” is preserved in his person ; and Mr, Trom- 
bone, the little bass singer who “could reach G.* 


are thus fashioned. But all real, all imaginary cha- 
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racters roust sink before the dear, melancholy, merry 
man of Wales, Mr. Llewellyn ap Liydd, who, with 
the person of old Danicl Lambert, has the spirit of 
Mercutio. Had Falstaff taken, as he promised, “ to 
live cleanly as a gentleman ought,” he would have 
Jearned Welsh, and survived in Mr. Llewellyn. We 
are now convinced, for the first time, that the first 
of men was a Welshman. O! commend us to his 
pleasant lamentations, bis plump distress, his charm- 
ing trouble!—pining fatter and pining fatter, he 
waddles and wanders from sprivg to sea, from sea to 
well, from well to pump, from pump to sea, from 
sea to spring, from spring to well,—round be goes, 
—round he gets,—there is no end!—“ Am I thinner, 


think you?” uttered for ever in a mild, sleek, me- | pert: 


lancholy chuckle—and again, and yet again echoed 
with yet a tenderer mirth—“Am I thinner?” We 
loved him by description; but when we saw him in 
the last act come on the stage all in naokeen, and 
fat, and smiles, yellow as butter, and almost of the 
same material—we could have made him an offer. 
He looked like the jolly Autumn in his person, with 
ali the mildness of Spring in bis manners. His eye, 
the colour of the leek, swam in his countenance in a 
fine faint green light !—He seemed fairly to have got 
the better of the atmospheric pressure, and to be a 
Welshman fit for heaven. What an ethereal Bo- 
nassus! He describes his walking in the Fives 
Court by mistake. What a swell must they have 
considered him there! Spring himself could not 
have doubled up that Primrose Hill of a belly— 
Randall's little arm could not have compassed that 
wondrous neck, and the Chancery suit must have 
dropped! The Gas-man would have shrunk from 
his fatal Zugger, aud have patted his cheek! What 
a creature to have “gone to scale!”—For the pre- 
sent, we bid farewell to dear Ap Liydd!—but often 
shall we drop in, during the coming months, to hear 
his nightingale note—“Am I thinner—am I thin- 
ner ?”—Such a man can never fall off! 


Scientific Records. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
gular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, 
Philosophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mine- 
siegion Phenomeria, or singular Facts in Natural 
History ; Vegetation, &c. ; Antiquities, &c. &c. ; to 
be continued in a Series through the Volume. ] 








AERIAL NAVIGATION FROM BOMBAY TO LONDON!! 


It appears by a certificate, published in the Bombay 
Gazette Extraordinary by Mr. Warden, Chief Secretary, 
that a Mr. Thomas Boyce, had made application to the 
Governor of Bombay to be allowed to carry the mails, 
&c. from Bombay to London, by means of a balloon ; 
he professing to have discovered a method of giving ho- 
rizontal motion in aéronautics. The Governor referred 


Mr. Boyce to the Philosophical Society of Bombay. AT 


Mr. Charles Hudson has also put in his claim to xéro- 
nautic fame; and another competitor has appeared in the 
Calcutta Journal of September 20, where the mode of 
operation is explained at considerable length. This we 
candidly confess to be beyond our comprehensi Edit. 
Kal. 








REMARKABLE CURIOSITY. 
An advertisement in the Norfolk Beacon apprises the 
ublic, that a natural curiosity, at that place, isnow ex- 
ibiting. This object is a man of sixty years of age, and 
of uncommon intelli 
tihued so until the age of forty-five; since which, he has 


gradually undergone a change of skin, until three-fourths | were strongly excited. They went to work, and the 
: J press was invented; and, being finished by Claude, 
fave assumed a delicacy an eer] mag not surpassed | who sent with it a collection of type to the amiable sug- 
by those of the most tenderly-bred emale. He was bred | gestor of the plan, who soon made herself mistress, most 
in Essex county, in this state, and is the property of a completely, of this invaluable means of communicatin, 

gentleman of large family, who, under more popews her ideas. We have seen a letter of 33 lines wadbianed 
could not | to her happy benefactor, composed and printed by her- 


of him have become perfectly white; his arms and hands 


‘ances than at present attend him, 


nce, who was born black, and con- | and that of his servant, Claude Latchet, aman endowed 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 


Whether the instance we are about to record be founded 
on fact or fiction, the same kind of phenomenon has 
been described in several of our scientific works, and 
several instances of this species of internal combustion 
are to be found in Trotter’s ** Essay on Drunkenness.” 
—Edit. Kal. 

(FROM THE FRENCH PAPERS.) 


‘6 A French paper contains the following remarkable 
case. ‘A letter from Commercy, dated the 7th of April, 
states that the widow Hacquin, of Bar-le-duc, aged 55 
years, who lived quite easy upon the interest of her pro- 
y in the Sinking Fund, died a few days since, in the 
most deplorable and astonishing manner. We presume 
that this death is a, new example of the —— 
called ‘ spontaneous human combustion.’ This woman, 
who was corpulent, was, acoenting to report, in the habit 
of using spirituous liquors imprudently. A vase stand- 
ing near her, filled with burning coals, determined the 
inflammation of her body. She was burnt to a cinder in- 
wardly. The extremities were not affected. The room 
and her clothing also escaped the fire. There are on re- 
cord instances of internal combustion, but they are few, 
and the majority of these were occasioned by an excessive 
use of ardent spirits.” * 





EXTRAORDINARY HAIL STORM. 
On the 27th of June last, at Usnaw in the government 
of Riew, in Russia, there fell a shower of hailstones so 
large and hard that they killed a flock of 200 sheep, and 
cruelly mutilated the shepherd and his dogs. 





SINGULAR PHENOMENON. 

A correspondent sends us the net account of a 
curious phenomenon, though produced by unphiloso- 
hical means. He submitsit for explanation :—*‘* Hav- 
ing placed a slice of dried Dutch salmon = the point 
of a highly polished stecl toasting-fork, and having held 
it at a moderate distance from the fire, with the inten- 
ey of roasting ponttbar| one sna el a 
few minutes, it ap rather sin ly decom: a 
from circumstances not naturally, nor usually, the result 
of heat moderately applied ; and, upon closer examina- 
tion, I found my ‘* breakfast relish’ charged with a 
considerable portion of igneous matter. Upon holdin 
it closer to the fire, the fish emitted frequent and vivi 
sparks of light, which were afterwards succeeded by a 
sudden repulsion of the toasting-fork wire, very much 
resembling an electric shock. T have since repeated this 
experiment on a larger scale, which has been attended 
with similar effects, with these differences only :—the 
sparks have been more numerous—the repulsion of the 
wire has been sufficiently violent to create pain in the 
hand holding it—and the fish has retained a strong 
smell, not unlike that produced by striking two flints 
together.”—Literary Gazette. 





EXTRAORDINARY INVENTION. 

_ A Journal, printed at Geneva, thus announces a v 

interesting invention:—** A Press for the Blind.—A 
lady, deprived of sight from her birth, but distinguished 
for her wit, her talents, and good temper, conceived 
that it might be possible to communicate her thoughts 
to her family and friends by means of printing, if some 
skilful mechanic would invent for her a press, and give 
her the necessary instructions to make use of it; the ap- 
plication and patience for its accomplishment becoming 
afterwards entirely her own. She addressed herself to 
our countryman, Mons. Francois Huber, the celebrated 
historian of the Bees, to whom she had the advantage 
of being related; in addition to which, a community of 
misfortune (for he also is blind) increased the interest he 
had in gratifying her request ; thereupon his own genius, 


with the highest degree of natural talent for mechanics, 


THE METEOR. 
(From the American papers. ) 
a 


The papers to the northward and eastward of New 
York, have taken notice of the meteor, which shot along 
the heavens on the night of the 9th of March, exhibit- 
ing in many places un brilliance. Its appearance 
was very splendid in its course over this city. A Boston 

mentions, that at half-past ten o’clock on the 
evening of the 9th, a lady, who perceived a sudden and 
brilliant light in her chamber, looked out towards the 
west, and observed a vivid stream of light, the direction 
of which was nearly horizontal. ‘She also noticed 
several large sparks, or scintillations, which makes it 
probable, that the meteor had just then, or soon after 
passing the window, burst.” The Albany Daily Ad- 
vertiser says, ‘* About two minutes after its disappear- 
ance, two distinct explosions were heard at Guilderland 
and Rensaelaerville, resembling the discharge of distant 
cannon.” The Cherry Valley Gazette says, it was seen 
there about ten o’clock, and was uncommonly luminous, 
moving from northeast to southwest, and, on its disap- 
pearance, its explosion was distinctly h 


The same r adds— 
‘* It is probable, from the ba of this meteor, 
that its explosion was followed by fragments of stones 


or metallic substances, which must have struck the earth 
Me a considerable distance westerly or southwesterly from 
ere. 

‘It is known that these fiery or luminous meteors ge- 
nerally, when they — discharge substances of this 
kind, and that they have been common in all ages of 
the world. Those stony or metallic substances are called, 
by the modern a meteorites ; and perhaps 
a ver _ epitome of their history will not be unac- 
ceptable. 

“*In the 11th verse of the 10th chapter of Joshua, 
mention is made of great stones being cast from hea- 
ven; whether, however, this alludes to stones or sub- 
stances like these we are now considering, has been by 
learned men, theologians, and others, questioned. In 
the New Testament we read of the image which the 
Ephesians supposed fell down from Jupiter, and some 
commentators assure us that this image was merely a 
conical stone from the clouds. 

‘* If we turn from sacred to profane history, we shall 
find copious accounts of these phenomena. 
‘6 Between the year 1478 before the coming of Christ 
and his advent, in the time of Cesar, there are twenty- 
eight instances recorded of these meteoric stones falling 
to the earth. And, since the commencement of the 
christian era, nearly one hundred cases have been men- 
tioned. They have fallen in various parts of Europe, 
Asia, and America. And no doubt many more have 
fallen at sea, and in the uninhabited parts of the globe, 
or in countries where letters do not exist. 
‘¢ The following is an analysis of one of these stones: 

Silica......++...56 parts. 

Lime........ wccce, Beh gs 

Magnesia........12 ii 

Oxide of iron...30 99 

Nickel ......00.0. 2-4 gy 

Sulphur.......0. 3-5 55 

105 3 

‘* Various fanciful theories have been proposed on the 
subject of these meteorites. One is, that some lesser 
planet has exploded, when its cohesion was overcome by 
the a force, and the smaller fragments, thrown 
beyond the power of attraction of the larger fragments, 
would fall to the earth, if Mars should happen to be in 
a remote part of his orbit. Others suppose them to be 
formed from vapour, which in its ascent from the earth 
becomes ignited or set on fire by some chemical or 
electrical process in the atmosphere. 
‘* A very remarkable luminous meteor was seen near 
L’Aigle, in France, in the year 1803. A globe of fire 
of uncommon splendour was seen moving towards the 
north. There was heard at L’Aigle, and for thirty 
leagues around in every direction, a violent explosion, 
which lasted five or six minutes. This was followed by 
a noise like the discharge of musketry, succeeded by 
a rumbling like the beat of adrum. From this meteor 
there was discharged a shower of stones, the largest of 
which weighed 174 pounds. 
‘*It is to be hoped, that the editors of papers will be 
very particular in their notices of this meteor, which 
was seen on Saturday evening, in order that it may be 
ascertained how large an expanse was illuminated by 








crcumst 
be prevailed on ‘o exhibit him as a public spectacle. | self with common ink, without a li i 
—_ ’ teral error, or a single 
typographical irregularity.” ‘ ' 


American paper. 


it, and the place where the stones must haye struck tl 
earth, if any were discharged from it.” cone 
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poetry. 





AN UNFORTUNATE MOTHER TO HER FEMALE 
INFANT AT THE BREAST. 
—_—_——- 
[TRANSMITTED BY M. B. OF MANCHESTER. ] 
i ee 


Unhappy child of indiscretion, 
Poor slumberer on a breast forlorn, 
Pledge and reproof of past transgression, 
Dear, though unwelcome to be bern. 


For thee a suppliant wish addressing, 
To Heaven, thy mother fain would dare; 
But conscious blushes stain the blessing, 
And sighs suppress my broken prayer. 


But spite of these, my mind unshaker, 
In parent pity turns to thee; 

Though long repented, ne’er forsaken, 
Thy days shall lov’d and guarded be. 


And lest the injurious world upbraid thee, 
For mine, or for thy father’s ill, 

A nameless mother oft shall aid thee, 
A hand unseen protect thee still. 


And though to rank and power a stranger, 
Thy life an humble course must run ; 

Soon shalt thou learn to fly the danger, 
Which I too late have learnt to shun. 


Meantime, in the sequestered valleys, 
There may’st thou rest in safe content ; 
For innocence may smile at malice, 
And thou, O! thou, art innocent. 


Here to thy infant wants are given 
Shelter and rest, and purest air ; 

And milk as pure,—but, mercy, heaven ! 
My tears have dropt and mingled there. 


—_ oxo oe 
TO ’ 
On his saying I had forgotten to court the Muse. 
—=—_ 

Thou sayest that my Muse hath flown, 
The power of song for ever gone, 

Thus sayest thou to me! 
And I will answer that the Muse 
Would not her genial smile refuse 

If I was more with thee. 





Alone, how can I try to sing ? 
Music with Love hath taken wing ; 
The fault is not with me: 
My lyre hangs on the willow bough, 
With broken strings, alas! for now, 
Thy form I seldom see ! 


But could my steps retrace the scene, 
Shaded by foliage ever green, 
There I should meet the Muse; 
I ever found her in my bowers, 
She breath’d upon my favourite flowers, 
And sparkled like their dews. 


But now, my pensive path she shuns, 
To rove beneath unclouded suns, 
Or shelter in the grove, 





That graceful throws its proud arcade, 
Or spreads a wild and blossom’d shade, 
Sweet as the smile of Love ! 


That smile of Love! to me once known, 
Though now amid a crowd, alone, 
I sigh for it in vain ; 
Yet, were I oft with thee to meet, 
This joylessmansion would be sweet, 
My Muse would sing again. 
JEMIMA. 


In the morning of life, young Innocence smiles, 
And Pleasure’s fair form every moment beguiles ; 


Joy twines her sweet flowrets with Hope's blooming roses, 
And Genius the temple of Fancy uncloses. 


Free from Memory’s pangs glide the bright sunny hours, 
As light as the zephyr which breathes in the bowers ; 
The warm cheek ef youth is unmark’d by a tear, 

Save the tribute to pity and feeling most dear. 


Oh how sweet the delusion of love's fervent sigh ! 
How sacred the friendship which nought can destroy ! 
No care for teemorrow, no thought for the past, 
Unmindful of sorrow or penury’s blast. * 


But when friendship decays, whey affection is dead, 
Ch! then the sad soul mourns its happiness fled ; 

And, like sparkles which bright in the waters have shone, 
The day-dreams of youth are all faded and gone. 


Life’s evening approaches, indifference and pride 
Oppose the strong current of feeling’s full tide ; 
On ambition’s wild waves the mind is now tost, 
And love’s quick-fading bliss in the patriot is lost. 


The tear-drop will shine in the sad eye of grief, 

Fond memory’s illusions will bring no relief 

For the days that are gone, for the hopes that are sped, 
For friendship’s ties broken and happiness iled. 


Hope's roses are blighted, the leaves are all flown, 

Man thinks with a tear of the days that are gone : 

Like the shadows which float o’er a bright summer sky, 
So transient is hope, so delusive is joy. 


All vain earthly wishes for ever wil] cease, 

When religion and truth are united with peace ; 

And when life’s brilliant prospect is shaded in gloom, 
For hearts which are broken, ‘* there’srest in the tomb !”’ 


Liverpool, 
a a ee 


ON A RAPACIOUS LAWYER, 
SON OF A BUTCHER. 
- ee | 


Cutpurse, thy conduct oft has made 
Us mindful of thy father’s trade. 
When you the luckless client seize, 
You strip him to the skin with ease ; 
In your dark office forced to lie, 
Your victim and your property ! 

In mercy still proceed and carve, 
And cut the throat you help to starve. 


ee 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN CUPID AND A POET. 
[¥ROM THE SPANisi.] 
A+ 
Poct.—-Boy, thy reign is over; 
Men no moreare rinnies ! 
Cupid.—Now what art 
Gains the heart ? 
Pott.—GUINEAS! 





LINES, ADDRESSED TO A LANG SCORE, 
—— 
Ye pot-hooks,* lang composed o” chalk, 
I wish ye’d be sae guid as walk 
Frae th’ mantle-piece; 
Or that the blind auld landlady 
(For blind she is, wha credits me) 
Wad let your numbers cheerfully 
This night increase. 


Chalks, demanding eight-pence each, 
Why stick ye to me, like a leech, 
At sic a time ? 
Why, wi’ your drooping heads, declare 
That sae an’ sae is owing fair, 
When weel ye know I’m just ag bare 
As this scant rhyme ? 


Weel, sin’ ye will nae mak’ retreat, 

Be kind enough to move your feet 
To yon sma’ score. 

This guid soul sleepin’ by my side, 

Will na observe ye thither glide, 

But rub ye aff he will wi’ pride ; 
What want ye more ? 

Ye will na stir, and here am I, 

Wi’ nought to weet my whistle dry, 
Save cheerless dregs. 

Tho’ fu’ o’ ale, I’m fu’ o’ fear, 

An’ dare na half inclin’d appear 

To place a +wee stroke in your rear, 
Nor use my legs. 


By a’ that’s guid,—what is’t I see, 
The bar without its landlady ? 

I’m aff; farewell! 
T never felt, sin’ I could wink, 
Sae sober after sae much drink. 
The landlady may speak an’ think, 

For here’s my heel. 

W. M.W 


wwe 2C0r Wrealam. 





Quarts. 


* 
+ Meaning a pint of ale. 
‘ome ~<S- >< 
MR. DUVAL. 


in mel 
* Never, in speaking to any person, say Mr. What-d’ye-ca'!-’im, 
or Mr. Thingumbob, but inquire his name, and address him 
by it,’* Chesterfield, 
—>_— 
Though fashions, they say, seldom live to be ancient, 
In Mr. Duval they were found not so transient ; 
The date of his school you might read in his dress, 
But no modern could match him in strict politesse. 
Not caring for substance, devoted to form, 
In feelings quite cold, but in etiquette warm, 
He held it an act of indelible shame, 
To speak to a person unless by his name. 
One night, at a tavern, sitting much at his ease, 
As much as with form easy comfort agrees, 
He saw, at the fire-side, a stranger display 
His back—coat upturn’d—just, you know, ¢ U’Ar 
He eyed him—would speak—but, how hit on the plan? 
Long pond’ring, at length he thus calmly began : 
‘* Will you favour me, pray, with your name, Sir?” 
said hem 
“© My name,” 






said the other, ‘‘ why, what's that to 


thee ?” 
“* Not much, I confess, but I gladly would know.”— 
“¢ Well, Thompson's my name, since you will have it 50, 


“© T thank you,” said he, ** that is all I desire-—— 
The tail of your coat, Mr. Thompson's on fire !” 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


$1n,—In some of your late numbers, you inserted some 
very whimsical specimens of dramatic attempts by Ame- 
rican negroes. This induces me to send you the inclosed 
song, written by a negro, to commemorate the siege of 
Plattsburgh, where the English were defeated. The 
allusion to the ¢ea-party has reference to General Provost 
declaring that there could be no fighting ;—he was only 
marching his men to a tea party.—Yours, &c. 

Pp. W. 


— 


Backside of Albany tan, Lake Champlain, 
One little pond half fwlla water, 
Plattsburgh dare too close upon de main: 
Town small—he grow bigger do hereafter. 
On Lake Champlain, 
Unkle Sam set he boat, 
And Massa Mae Donough he sail ’em ; 
While General M‘Comb 
Make Plattsburgh he home, 
Wid he army whose courage nebber fail ’em. 


Eleventh day of September, 
In eighteen hundred and fourteen, 
Gubbenor Probose, and he British soldier, 
Come to Plattsburgh a tea-party courtin ; 
An’ he boat come too 
Arter unkle Sam boat; 
Massa Donough do look sharp out he winder ; 
Den General M‘Cooib, 
Ah! he always home, 
Catch fire to jiss like a tinder. 


Bow, wow, wow, den the cannon gin t’ roar, 
In Plattsburgh and all "bout dat quarter ; 
Gubbenor Probose try he hand pun de shore, 
While he boat take a look ’pun de water : 
But Massa Mac Donough, 
Kick he boat in de head, 
Break he heart, broke he shin, ’tove he calf in ; 
And General M‘Comb 
Start ole Probose home: 
Taught my soul den, I must die a laffin. 


Probose—start so he left all behind ; 
Powder, ball, teapot and kettle ; 
Some say he catch a cold, perish in he mind, 
*Bliged to eat so much raw an’ cold vittle. 
Unkle Sam berry sorry 
To be sure for he pain, 
Wish he nuss himself up well an’ hearty, 
For General M‘Comb, 
And Massa Donough home, 
When he notion for nudder tea party. 








Correspondeuce. 
BLUE COAT HOSPITAL. 


— —- 


TO THE EDITOR. 





S1x,—In commen with the rest of the friends of the 
Blue Coat Hospital, I cannot help thanking the writer 
of a letter in alate Kaleidoscope, for the notice he has 
taken of this most excc'lent charity; and, as far as my 
limited knowledge of the institution allows, 1 should 
have felt a pleasure in replying to some objections he 
has made; But the very brief manner in which he ex- 
presses himself precludes the possibility of any elucida- 
tion. I shall thank him to point out more particularly 
the objections he may have. I believe that the organ 
has as fine a tone, and is altogether as powerful an in- 
strument, as any of equal magnitude in this part of the 
country.—Yours, &c. WwW. 


Chit Chat. 


Claret, v. Port.—Mr. Home, the author of Douglas, 
held port wine in abhorrence. In his younger days 
cliret was the only wine drank by gentlemen in Scotland. 
His epigram on the enforcement of the high duty on 
French wine in this country, is in most people’s hands: 

«Pirm and erect the Caledonian stood, 

Old was his mutton, and his claret good; 

* Let him drink port,’ an English statesman cried— 
He drank the poison, and his spirit died.” 





——E 








New Way of Getting a Wife.—The Governor of the 
workhcuse, in @ town not a dozen miles out of the road 
between Manchester and Liverpool, had the misfortune, 
some time ago, to lose his spouse by death. As he had 
no daughter old enough to take the duty his wife had 
discharged in the establishment, it was intimated to him 
by his principals, that they should be under the necessity 
of introducing a matron. Anxious to avert this con- 
tingency, the Governor determined to get married, and 
forthwith despatched an epistle to one of the Overseers of 
a very populous town in the neighbourhood, intimating 
his wish ** to change his condition,” and requesting his 
correspondent to look out for a lady from forty to fifty 
years of age, who might suit his purpose. The letter, of 
course, created a good deal of mirth amongst the Church- 
wardens and Sidesmen of the very populous town alluded 
to, and one of the former, handing it to an Overseer of 
the poor, desired him to select a wife for the applicant. 
The Overseer, happening to call in at a shop of an ac- 
quaintance, mentioned the commission with which he 
was intrusted, when the shopkeeper straightway ex- 
claimed, ** Why, my aunt will just be the thing 
for him.” The lady’s disposition was sounded, and she 
was found not indisposed for thenegociation ; accordingly, 
the tender swain was informed, by a letter written on 
the Sunday evening, that his agent had procured a help- 
mate for him. This gentleman, on coming to his office, 
on the Monday morning, was surprised to find his cor- 
respondent already waiting his arrival, and impatient to 
be introduced, without delay, to his future wife. Tocut 
the story short, suffice it to observe, that the intro- 
duction took place, the preliminaries were speedily ar- 
ranged, and the parties, in the course of a fortnight uni- 
ted in the holy bonds of matrimony, in which, we un- 
derstand, they live quite as happily as many persons 
whose attachment has had a Jong duration and a more 
romantic commencement.— Manchester Guardian, 








Monsieur Alexandre, the celebrated ventriloquist and 
comic imitator, is now performing at the Adelphi Thea- 
tre, London, to crowded audiences, and has happily 
passed the dreaded ordeal of metropolitan critics, who 
are busy in bestowing théir praises. His correct imita- 
tion of planing a beard has attracted universal notice. 
In this faculty (and also in others more properly ventrilo- 
quial) he is not, we are of opinion, long destined to stand 
alone. A young gentleman of this town, attracted by the 
talents of Mr. Alexandre when here, has privately ex- 
hibited before his fricnds imitations of the planing not 
inferior to those of the original, and his imitative and 
ventriloquial powers, yet in their infancy, give promise, 
if duly cultivated, to reach even those of his prototype. 
Whether the artist purposes practising, and, when his 
powers are ripe, emerging from private life, we are not 
informed. The rage for whatever is curious, and the 
splendid success of Mr. Alexandre, are certainly tempta- 
tions in these curious times, 


An Amazon —A bill has passed both Houses of the 
Assembly of Pennsylvania, granting an annuity to Molly 
Macauley for the services she rendered during the re- 
volutionary war. It appeared satisfactorily, that this 
heroine had braved the hardships of the camp and dan- 

ers of the field, with her husband, who was a soldier 
in the revolution, and the bill in her favour was passed 
without a dissenting voice. 








A robber, near Baltimore (U.S.) lately daringly cocked 
his thumb at two gentlemen on the highway, who, 
taking it for a pistol, quietly submitted to be rifled. 
The miscreant was afterwards apprehended. The goods 
were not forthcoming ; but the é/wm) was in good order, 
and will, no doubt be produced against him in evidence 
at the assizes. 





English Bull.—At a late discussion on the subject of 
the National Tribute to the Memory of George IIL, 
one speaker observed, that if a certain line of conduct 
were perused, it would knock down the monument de- 
Sore it was erected. 





Marriage.—It has been well said, that there are three 
sorts of Marriage: —1. Of God’s making, when two young 
folks are united :—2. Of Man’s making, when one was 
old and the other young:—And 3. Of the Devil’s ma- 
king, when two old folks wed, not of course for comfort, 
but for covetousness. 





The American newspaper proprietors, it seems, em- 
ploy newsboats on the coast, to collect early intelligence 
The boat of the National Advocate, of New York, had, 
by great diligence and activity, been the first to board 
every foreign vessel which had arrived off New York for 
the space of ten days. 








A wild-looking and seemingly half-starved man, lately 
entered the Bow-street office, and, advancing to the 
bench with long strides, desired to make an important 
declaration. He then, in a foreign accent, declared 
himself to be the rightful King of Great Britain! that 
his name was Philip Cromwell; that Oliver Cromwell 
was his grandfather; that he resided at his hotel, So- 
merset-house ; and wished to make his declaration in 
writing. The magistrate asked him if he had any fa- 
mily. He answered ** Yes: the Queen and the Prin- 
cesses are at Kensington :” and, after some incoherent 
language relative to the steps he had taken to recover 
his rights, he strode majestically out of the office. 





At a house of great distinction, ten gentlemen of taste 
were desired to frame, each of them, a list of the ten 
most entertaining works they had read. One work only 
found its way into every list. It may amuse the reader 
to guess it. He will not be surprised to find that it was 
Gil Blas.—Builer’s Reminiscences. 





Typographical Error.—The newspapers, in their po- 
lice reports, give on account of one John Gale’s being 
committed ~y Sir R. Birnie for trial, ‘* on his own con- 
fession, ot having murdered Mary Beagles, in the year 
18252? 





A Son’s disgrace nobly repaired.—Tolibois, a veteran, 
having learnt that his son had deserted the first batalion 
of Paris, felt so indignant at this disgrace to his name, 
that he instantly resolved to supply the recreant’s p! 
He joined the army just before the battle of Jemappe, 
in which he fought with great gallantry, exclaiming at 
eyery shot he fired, ** O, my son! why should the pain- 
ful remembrance of thy fault embitter moments so glo- 
rious.’ 





le 





A lady, some time back, on a visit to the British 
Museum, asked the person in attendanee if they had a 
skull of Oliver Cromwell? Being answered in the 
negative, ** Dear me,” said she, ** that’s very strange; 
they have one at Oxfixd.” 








CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 
sIratights. 
SITUATION XLI. 


—<—- 
(Number 99 of Sturges.) 
es 





White lo move and win. 














THE PLAY. 
W. 26—22 b. 12——1¢ 
b. 18—25 w. 1s 
WwW. 19—16 WuiITe Wins. 








WEEKLY REPORT of the LIVERPOOL INFIRMARY’ 
April 25, 1822, 
Discharged. Adin 
In-patients cured 15 | In-patients.. 
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Sine Arts. 


stair. This has been entirely repaired ; and 
on the right hand there is a characteristic 





SAINT JAMES’S PALACE. 


= 
(From the Literary Gazette.] 
—>—- 

Our attention was lately attracted to the 
great alterationsand improvements in this an- 
cient and royal residence, by noticing some 
slight but curious proceedings on the gate- 
way of the great tower which faces St. 
James’s-street, On examining the appa- 
rent novelties, we found that a part of the 
rust of time had been recently cleared from 
the small doors in the tower, and that they 
now presented to view several remarkable 
examples of carving, and fixed (if anydoubt 
existed) the date of this building. In one 
compartment there appears the initials of 
Henry VIII; the letters H. R. in antique 
characters, surmounted by a crown, and 
surrounded with tasteful foliage. On the 
other side is seen the rose of the united 
Houses of York and Lancaster, with a crown 
and other heraldic devices. These are, as 
we have mentioned, conclusive of the age 
of the erection. Two other compartments 
have been cleared, but their ornaments and 

emblems are obliterated, and we could not 
trace their original forms in the decayed 
stone, which is a free-stone of a sandy qua- 
lity, apparently French, and but ill calculated 
to resist the effects of climate and weather. 

Having satisfied ourselves with the exa- 
mination of these remains, our curiosity was 
excited to see a little more of what was going 
on in the Palace, and we found no difficulty 
in penetrating into the interior; where we 
were surprised at the extent, the skill, and 
activity of works executing under the di- 
rection of the King, and likely to render 
the future courts of England the most com- 
modious as well as the most striking and 
superb in the world. Feeling how much 
this subject interested not only all the higher 
classes of society, but the nation at large, 
we took some pains to ascertain the par- 
ticulars, and have now the gratification of 
describing them as well as our acquaintance 
with such matters permits. 

The obvious improvements already made 
have been directed to every quarter con- 
nected with the observance of high state oc- 
casions. In the first place, the old stair-case, 
by which the company ascended to the suit 
of state-rooms has been materially altered. 
The unsightly lamps, with their black 
metal chimneys that used to deform it, have 
been removed; and instead of the ugly 
wainscoting of the walls, they are now stuc- 
coed. An additional archway on the right 
increases this good effect, and a new lan- 
tern-light in theceiling very pleasingly brings 
Milton to our recollection, by making, what 


the Park, and is, strictly speaking, the im- 


new, from the foundation, and is a continu- 
ation of the old suite of state-apartments. 


chimney-piece, instead of the ill-shaped 
clumsy fire-place which previously disgraced 
this approach to the grand rooms. The 
chimney-piece, in our judgment, merits 
much praise, for its accordancy with the 
costume of the Guards, and other parapher- 
nalia still preserved on court-days. It is in 
good taste ; and, on looking at it, we could 
not help wondering why this sort of consis- 
tency was so often sacrificed or overlooked 
in modern alterations. Here all is in keep- 
ing. The very oak-doors and their frames 
are appropriately carved. And the beef- 
eaters, &c. retained on these ceremonies, 
will not be thrown forward into a new and 
uncongenial period; since, as far as the 
change of manners allows, it seems to us 
that every thiag agreeable to the idea of 
their appearance has been scrupulously and 
skilfully attended to. But we must not 
digress too widely from the Guard Chamber ; 
which will be decorated with coats of mail 
and ascient and splendid armour, in lieu of 
the old firelocks and spears which were 
wont to display their starry circles and dia- 
grams upon its walls. 
2. The next room, continuing to ad- 
vance, is the Presence Chamber ; why so 
called we know not, as one must proceed 
beyond it ere the presence of the sovereign 
is visible. This chamber has been remo- 
delled ; and a large, handsome, octagonal 
window introduced. This produces the best 
effect, and has rendered a gloomy room very 
light and cheerful. 

In clearing away the old wainscoting 
here, a superb chimney-piece of the time 
of our eighth Henry has been discovered. 
It is a peculiarly fine and interesting speci- 
men of the arts of that epoch; though we 
are not sure that our technical acquire- 
ments will enable us to convey a perfect 
notion of it to our readers. The opening, 
as a Gothic arch, is of beautiful proportions, 
and the spandrils are exquisitely carved. 
Above the latter, is a frieze of panels of a 
lozenge shape, in which are roses bearing 
heraldic badges (like those on Westminster 
Abbey) of the monarch we have named, 
and one of his Queens—probably the un- 
happy Anne Bullen, as the letters H and A 
are entwined in a true-lovers’ knot in one of 
the compartments.* 

We have now advanced in a line from the 
stair-case to the southward, through two 
narrow rooms, which leads us to 

3. The Privy Chamber, which forms the 
eastern end of the great suite that runs 
from east to west, parallel to the Mall in 


mediate scene of the Court. This is entirely 








The chamber is of noble dimensions, being 
nearly 70 feet in length, and having four 
windows towards the garden and park be- 


yond.* A a marble chimpey- 
piece occupies the centre on the east end. 

4. The Anti-drawing Room ; and 

5. The Drawing Room; in which little 
alteration appears, except in the introduc. 
tion of splendid chimney-pieces of statuary 
marble, taken from the Library of Queen 
Caroline, in the Stable-yard, built by Kent. 
The workmanship of these is amazingly fine, 
and the designs very rich. 
The Throne, of course, is at the upper 
centre of the drawing-room, No.5; and trom 
the chimney of the room, No. 3, the vista, 
through the middle doors of the anti-draw- 
ing-room, is about 200 feet!! The cow 
d’ceil must be indescribably grand, when all 
the three apartments are filled with beauty 
and splendour. In each of the partitions 
are also two side doors; and, in this arrange- 
ment, provision has been made, not merely 
for pomp and display, but for great conve- 
nience and comfort in holding the Courts, 
The centre doors are appropriated solely to 
the royal family. The company, upon en- 
tering No. 3, cross over to the farthest door 
(that nearest the Park;) and, passing 
through that, promenade along by the 
windows of Nos. 4 and 5, till they reach the 
Throne and pay their homage to his Ma- 


jesty. The stream returns by the opposite 


sides of the rooms, till it regains No. 3, 
where a door into a new gallery on their 
left will conduct the company (without in- 
terference with the entering tide) to a new 


staircase, descending into what has been 
called the Ambassadors’-court. Inthis court 
their carriages will wait and convey them 
off by a different route from that by which 
they arrive. 

th 


e ceilings of the principal rooms, 3, 4, 


and 5, are, what we believe are called, 
coved, upon handsome cornices, carved and 
gilt. This gives the apartments a spacious 
and lofty appearance ; and there being four 
large windows in each, the whole suit is very 
imposing. It is said that the ceilings are 
to be painted im fresco; and if this plan be 
adopted, we may expect a delightful increase 
both in grace and magnificence, as far as 
the Fine Arts are concerned, since it is un- 
derstood that the cultivated taste of Sir 
Charles Long will be exercised upon the 
execution of the designs. 
a gentleman so conversant with the Arts, 
and possessed of so excellent a judgment, 
we cannot but anticipate great beauties in 
this part of the improvements; and when 
we further look at the extraordinary skill 
in conceiving, and rapidity and talent in 
finishing, which the Board of Works has 
evinced in the extensive alteration already 
made, we feel perfectly satisfied that the 


Under the eye of 





was “ darkness, visible.” 
The State-apartments comprehend six 
chambers. 


that sort of stone used now as a firestone; and, owing to 
having been bricked up, the whole is in sharp and ad- 


* The material of the chimney-piece seems to be of 





1, The Guard Chamber, at the top of the 


mirable preservation. 


* As far as we remember, it stands on the site of 


the old Levee Room and State Bed-chamber, which the 
story of the Warming Pan made so famous in the time 
of James II. 
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whole when completed will do honour to 
those engaged in the operative departments, 
to the nation, and to the sovereign. 

As far as we could learn, it is probable 
that the Throne-room will much surpass 
all the others in gorgeousness, and that a 
keeping and gradation of decoration will be 
oberved in the suite. Lowering the tone 
from crimson damask and gold to simple 
stone-colour and gold, to mark the relative 
ranks of the chambers, has been mentioned, 
and would undoubtedly have an admirable 
effect. 

We have now, we trust, explained, suffi- 
ciently for our readers to comprehend, their 
order and appearance, the suite in which 
next year the courts of the King of England 
will be held, and particularly placed before 
them the three grand apartments, with their 
twelve windows towards the Park, and three 
oaken doors in each partition for the recep- 
tion and circling of the company. But an 
important addition to the grandeur of this 
scene remains yet to be described. The 
rooms are to be filled with mirrors, and a 
noble collection of the royal pictures. The 
looking-glasses are to be disposed on the 
piers between the windows, and their re- 
flection will not only enable the British 
Fair to view their own charms as they pass 
towards the monarch, but augment the 
ensemble and multiply these charms for every 
spectator. The paintings are to be histori- 
cally classed. Over the chimney in the 
drawing-room, Lawrence’s splendid portrait 
of George the Fourth, surrounded by the 
fine old carvings of Grinlin Gibbons, of 
which many are preserved in the Palace, 
will be the principal object. In the anti- 
drawing-room, a portrait of the venerated 
George III. will occupy a similar station ; 
and on eath side will appear the victories 
which reflected the highest lustre on his 
reign—7rafalgar and Waterloo. In the 

tivy chamber, a portrait of Queen Anne 
will be attended by the great Marlborough 
triumphs of Lisle and Tournay, Blenheim, 
and other historical pieces. Other spaces 
will exhibit a series of royal portraits, from 
the period of the founder of the Palace, 
Henry VIII. to the present era; including, 
of course, some of the most celebrated works 
of Holbeins and Vandyke. The unrivalled 
Charles on horseback, by the latter, is 
among the number ; and the Gallery, alto- 
gether, must be inestimable, even as a pa- 
norama of the Arts in England for three 
centuries.* 

* A multitude of facts, which a rather general course 
of reading has lately brought under our consideration, 
have shaken our opinions oo data of the early 
Arts. We are strongly inclined to believe that excellent 
a neng were painted, both on the Continent and in 

ritain, anterior to the periods usually assigned; and 
that not only painting, but sculpture, interior ornament, 
carving, &c. often reached a higher state of perfection 
than is now imagined. In short, we think that the mo- 
derns are not so frequently original, nor so superior to 


their ancestors, as they fancy. Two marble busts, of 
George II. and QueenCaroline,by Rysbach, are at present 





Beyond the Drawing Room is 

6. The Royal Closet; into which there 
are two doors, one on each side of the 
Throne. This was the Ode Room of the 
former Court, beyond which were the 
apartments of the Maids of Honour ; but 
the whole are now thrown into the State 
Suite, and the range extends to the western 
extremity of the garden. The royal closet 
is one of the most elegant chambers we ever 
saw. Here his Majesty receives his Minis- 
ters and foreign Ambassadors. Here he 
holds the investures of Knights, and here 
the Bishops do homage. On such occa- 
sions, the processions of the different Chap- 
ters, &c. will be marshalled in the Drawing 
Room, enter the Closet by one of the doors, 
proceed to the Chair of State, and, after the 
ceremony, pass out by the other door. 

Beyond the Closet is the King’s Retiring 
Room and the other private apartments, 
which royalty needs as much for repose 
from its fatigues, as the weary ploughman 
wants his lowly couch when the toils of his 
day are over. This part is as yet unfinished, 
and therefore we can say nothing of the 
arrangements ; but if we may form an opi- 
nion from the ingenuity with which all that 
is done has been contrived, for the purpose 
of courtly display, and to avoid inconveni- 
ence and confusion, we can fancy that the 
disposition of these parts will be equally 
commodious and appropriate. His Ma- 
jesty’s private entrance from the garden 
is here; and the window of the stair-case, 
with two in the closet, complete the number 
of seventeen in the range of the apart- 
ments. 
Upon the whole, the plan seems to us to 
be admirable. Our lovely countrywomen 
will be seen to advantage ; and the Court 
will be worthy of the greatest monarch and 
country in the world, There are other 
considerations which add to the pleasure 
with which we contemplate this reform. 
It shows the character of the King, ever 
consulting the enjoyments and benefit of his 
people. Trade will be greatly revived by 
the renewal of splendid fétes at Court ; and 
the metropolis will have cause to rejoice in 
the distribution of wealth which they will 
occasion. Besides, the restoration of this 
ancient palace carrying with it so many 
historical and affectionate recollections) to 
its wonted importance, is in itself of a very 
gratifying nature, and may be classed with 
the memorable events of the present glorious 
reign. Long live the King to preside over 
its new splendours, and witness a prosperous, 
a contented, a grateful, and a happy people 
surrounding his firm-fixed and peaceful 
throne. 
We understand that large external alter- 
ations are also in agitation, to facilitate ac- 
cess and render the grand national spec- 
tacles as convenient as they are (and ought 
for the general weal to be) magnificent. Se- 
veral of the Courts of St. James will in all 


but we shall endeavour to obtain an account 
of these improvements, when determined 
on, for another article. 


The Philanthropist. 


TALE OF MISERY. 
—_ 

The following pathetic narrative has recently appeared 
in a letter, dated Glasgow, from Mr. S. W. Ryley, 
the well-known author of the Itinerant. It describes 
the wretched situation of poor Cuthell, the player, 
now in his 86th year, whose taper of life is wasting in 
all the horrors of poverty and misery. 

** On my arrival in Glasgow, about six weeks ago, I 
was informed that a poor man lay in the greatest poverty 
and distress in the Glass Manufactory, at the foot of 
Jamaica-street, whose name was Cuthell, and who for- 
merly belonged to the stage. Impressed with an idea 
that this might be the once dashing manager whom I 
encountered at Newby Bridge thirty-seven years ago, I 
repaired to the place. Round an immense furnace, the 
heat of which was scarcely bearable, except to those to 
whom custom had rendered it so, the industrious work- 
men were labouring in their vocations, rendered visible 
only by its scorching light; for they literally obtained 
their bread by the sweat of the brow. These good peo- 
ple were kind, civil, and attentive ; more especially when 
they understood that the object of my search was their 
old friend, to whom, for many years, they had afforded 
an asylum to shelter his hoary head from wind and 
weather, and perhaps occasionally to share with him a 
portion of their hard earnings. I was shown into a dark 
corner, apparently the reservoir of dust and rubbish—a 
place in which one would be led to think no human 
creature could long exist, or in a Christian country be 
permitted to remain; where, by the light of a red-hot 
bottle held by one of the men, I perceived a figure ex- 
tended on filthy straw or chips, so wretchedly horrid in 
appearance, that the pen of a Shakespeare could scarcely 
find terms sufficiently strong to paint it. At the sound 
of his name, afigure, scarcely human, rose on his seat, 
nearly in a state of nudity, having on only an old waist- 
coat with sleeves, so torn that the skin became perceptible 
in various places, having been shirtless for many years ; 
whilst from his hip downwards there was nothing to 
protect his aged limbs from the weather, save an old 
mat, supplied, in all probability, by his only patrons the 
glass-blowers. His clotted hair, of some years growth, 
stood like quills upon the fretful porcupine; having 
changed its silver hue to charcoal black, from the smoke 
that continually surrounded him, and the place in which 
he lay; the complexion, too, partook of the same taint, 
scarcely a feature to be seen; all was nearly black, ex- 
cept the white of the eye, which rolled about in amaze- 
ment when I stretched out my hand and called to his 
recollection the scene at Newby Bridge. Alas, alas 
thought I (for the business of reflection was at high 
change, and the heart was not a sleeping partner ;) great 
God! is it possible! what a falling off is here !--The 
gallant gay Lothario but the other day—the manager of 
many years, and of many respectable theatres-the 
actor once possessed of personal and mental endowments, 
brought out under the auspices of the great Sheridan, 
father to the late Richard Brinsley—the man whom 
seven and thirty years ago I encountered full of life and 
levity ; healthy, hearty, and good-looking, now lies less 
heeded and more degraded than a beast of the field, 
whilst those limbs, which once were decked with golden 
blandishments, are now coverless and cramped with cold, 




















in the Privy Chamber, and these, with the chimney-piece 
of Henry VII. are enough to ** give us pause.”—Ed. 





likelihood be thrown into one large space ; 


and that goodly form, that through life had never 
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known the want of refreshment, or withheld it from 
those that did, now, in his 86th year, lacks nutriment to 
keep from cracking the fine-spun chords of animal exis- 
tence: ‘ where are now thy jokes and jibes which used 
to set the table in a roar ?’—*out, out! thou strumpet 
Fortune!’ Such were my reflections and many more. 
But as I mean to give the life of this singular character 
more at large in the seventh volume of the Itinerant, 
for the present let it suffice to say, that a fellow-creature, 
more wretched than I have described, now lies friendless 
and forlorn in the Glass-house above mentioned. Let 
those who doubt it go and see; certain I am, the case 
needs only to be known to be relieved, and this is my sole 
motive for troubling you, Sir, with this long, though, I 
trust, not uninteresting detail. The Priest may pass on 
the left hand, and the Levite on the right, but the true 
Christian will cover the body from cold, and pour the 
oil of refreshing comfort into the wounds of want and 
wretchedness, S. W. RYLEY.” 





TO THE EDITOR. 


S1z,—Having frequently observed with pleasure the 
zeal with which you undertake the cause, and the feel- 
ing with which you commiserate the sufferings of the 
poor and destitute, I was the more surprised at the in- 
different (I had almost said the contemptuous) manner 
in which is recorded one of the most virtuous and he- 
roical actions which have fallen under the observation of 
your readers. Compared with the preservation of our 
own existence, every other object seems contemptible. 
There is no suffering of body, no anguish of mind, 
which most men will not undergo, rather than venture 
into another state of existence : 

*©O! who would lose, 
For fear of pain, this intellectual being ?” 
The dictates of piety, the madness of despair, or the 
tenderness of affection, can overcome this fear of death: 
and to the first or the last, or perhaps to both of these mo- 
tives, must we ascribe the act of self devotion to which 
J am now anxious to direct your attention. It appears 
that a poor man, ‘one Lawrence Carmichael,” fell into 
George’s Dock Basin; another (I conclude a poor) man 
Yeaped into the water to save the life of his fellow-crea- 
ture. Both sunk, to rise no more. This action, which 
it far exceeds the powers of language to describe in its 
true glory, is passed over without a single note of com- 
miseration or regret! and the body of ‘* Christopher 
Slater,” who perished in the attempt to save from death 
a drowning fellow mortal, was, I suppose, committed to 
the dust unmourned and unlamented, except by his 
immediate relatives: and yet, in comparison with the 
action of this man, all the achievements of the soldier 
and the conqueror are contemptible. The heroism of 
the conqueror, indeed, has always appeared to me of a 
Aoubtful character; the valour of the soldier may be the 
sesult of diabolical rage and fury, rather than of any de- 
rermined principle of patriotism; but he, who, at the ha- 
ard of his own, endeavours to preserve the life of another, 
isa far nobler character than the man whose employment 
is to destroy and to make desolate,—to exalt his own 
country or reputation at the expense of unnumbered 
victims,—of murders committed without regret,—of 
wives bereft of their husbands, without pity,—and of 
children made fatherless, without remorse. Although 
t—inscription—stone,” shall mark the 








**noe I 


lowly bed of ‘‘ Christopher Slater,” his name will per- 
jaaps be known and revered when the gorgeous sepul- 
ehres of heroes shall have fallen into dust, and when 
the ashes they once covered. shall no longer be distin- 
guished from their parent earth. But if the individual 
abovementioned have left a family unprovided for, is it 








not the duty of the public to protect and to honour 
them? And if this be unnecessary, would not a plain 
and substantial monument be a token of admiration, 
well deserved by him who died in the attempt to save 
anether from destruction ? 

Liverpool, April 23. F, 


THE DOG. 
—~ 





[See a note to Correspondents.} 
—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 


© We do pray for mercy, 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy.” Shakspeare, 





Srr,—’Tis a melancholy reflection, that, notwithstand- 
ing the boasted pre-eminence of thisland of liberty over 
other countries in point of civilization and refinement, 
some traits of barbarity still stain the British character ; 
and it isa matter of deep regret to the feeling mind, 
that those animals, which contribute so largely to the 
comfort and convenience of man, should not meet with 
that humane treatment to which their services so much 
entitle them. The savage treatment of certain quadru- 
peds, by those who ought to appreciate their usefulness, 
has frequently been censured; and it is surprising that 
some act of legislation has not subjected to punishment 
the barbarians who sport with their sufferings. Cer- 
tainly it argues a base and savage disposition in the 
person who takes pleasure in torturing the brute crea- 
tion ; more especially when the most useful, affectionate, 
and faithful animals, fall victims to his barbarous and 
wanton eruelty. 

I witnessed, the other day, with no small degree of 
indignation, a transaction which would have disgraced 
the annals of a Mohawk ration:—A fine deg, appa- 
rently of the setter species, whose only crime had been 
fhe loss of its master, was secured to a post in a field, 
by a barbarian, to whom it had accidentally attached 
itself. While in that situation, one of his inhuman as- 
sociates let loose a huge bull-dog, for the purpose of 
worrying it, wishing thus to treat the by-standers with 
the view of a harmless, weak, and inoffensive animal, 
expiring in agonies, under the merciless fangs of 2 mon- 
strous bull-deg. After tearing and shaking it for some 
time, the bull-dog, whether touched more with pity than 
his master, or weary with the bloody task, desisted; but, 
on being severely bastinadoed for this remission, and 
thrown at the miserable wretch again, redoubled his 
efforts upon the shrieking victim. 

I was too much disgusted at this degrading spectacle to 
wait the issue; and, therefore, turned away, determined, 
if possible, to give publicity to such a savage transac- 
tion, which becomes more atrocious, when we consider 
that the perpetrators were men whose appearances 
might have led a person to suppose that they could 
derive no pleasure from the expiring pangs and 
hearterending yells of a faithful animal; an animal, 
which, for its fidelity and attachment to mankind, 
has been justly renowned in all ages. The man 
must possess a heart of a curious texture who can 
read the many surprising instances upon record of ca- 
nine constancy without conceiving an abhorrence for 
the spirit of those ruffians who barbarously abuse, or 
wantonly torture, an inoffensive spaniel. What can 
shake the constancy of a faithful dog! Ina recent in- 
stance, a terrier has been found half-famished beside 
the dead body of his master, which had lain for weeks 
in the weoks, until accidentally discovered ; during 
this time he continued to hover around the corpse, not- 
withstanding the inclemency of the weather and the 
ha@@rors of starvation. But this is only one of a num- 





berless variety of wonderful examples which tend to 
illustrate the fidelity of this quadruped. 

When we take into consideration the docility and 
admirable qualities with which nature has endowed 
this noble brute ; he seems designed to be the compa- 
nion of man, and has times proved the most fuiti. 
Sul of his friends. 


“ Recal the traveller, whose altered form 

Has borne the buffet of the mountain storm ; 
And who shall first his fond impatience meet, 
His faithful dog’s already at his feet.” 


Man has been emphatically stiled the ‘lord of the 
creation ;” if he be so, let him use his power without 
abusing it. 

A Caligula or a Domitian might derive amusement 
from the writhings of suffering brutality, but a man, a 
Briton, and a Christian, ought to disdain such savage 
indulgences. Providence has ordained that animals 
should be sacrificed to the comfort and convenience of 
society, but never designed them to be made subser- 
vient to the revels of inhuman sport and wanton barba- 
rity. If man be the supreme governor of the creation, 
and Providence has a? the beasts of the field and 
fowls of the air at his disposal; if his pre-eminence 

lace, as it were, ‘‘ all things under his feet,”” let him 
ve an eye to moderation and mercy ; for, as Shakspeare 
Says, 
“The marshal’s truncheon, nor the judge’s robe 
Become them with one-half so good a grace 


As mercy does.” 
SANCHO. 














Co Correspondents. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS.—Our correspondent Sanco 
feels as he should do on the subject of his comrauni- 
cation. He ought to have been more particular, 
however, as to the scene of the atrocity he describes, 
and should by all means, if possible, have exposed the 
names of the owners of the dogs, which we should have 
published without ceremony, if they were accessari:s 
to such a violation of decency and humanity. Such 
ar me scenes are a disgrace to the land we live in, 
and give evidence of a depravity, which, if it cannot 
legally be punished, ought, at least, to be held up to 
the execration of the eommunity. 








DUELLING.—This subject grows upon our hands ; but 
its importance justifies us in soliciting still fusther 
elucidations of a subject so intimately connected with 
the well-being of society. The letters of —-—~ and 
W. W. which we have introduced into this day’s Ka- 
leidoscope, claim priority, as having been first received ; 
and we have in reserve for next week a further essay 
on the same subject by ANONYMOUS, as well as some 
others, which we shall not particularize, as they pro- 
bably will not appear, for reasons which we shall 
forbear to specify, except we should be required to do 
so by the writers themselves. 





The lines of JE»11ma_ have been attended to, and the 
extract with which our fair correspondent has favoured 
us shall have a place in our next publication. We 
think JEstMa’s judgment too harsh, in an instance 
which we forbear to particularise. 





PRESTON GuiILD.—The article proffered by W. would, 
we doubt not, prove acceptable. The favour would 
be materially enhanced by a little care being bestowed 
upon the MS. 





We have not yet had an opportunity to peruse Rachael 
Blacklock’s Gipsey’s portfolio, which shall, in all 
probability, be inserted next week. 
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